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organizational forms and climates. Despite the existence of some programs based on differential social organization theory (Kobrin 1959), they were never large scale and never carefully evaluated.
SOCIAL CONTROL
A second major perspective on schooling and delinquency is social control theory (see Empey, this volume). In Hirschi's (1969, 1977) account, control theory assumes that delinquent acts result from the weakening of bonds of an individual to society. Four elements of the bond of a person to society are viewed as important. First, the attachment of a person to a family, peers, or school may weaken. Second, the commitment of a person to goals may vary, and weak commitment may make conforming behavior of relatively little instrumental value to the individual. Third, the involvement of persons in conventional activities may be low, leading to opportunities to spend time in disruptive or delinquent activity. Finally, the extent to which a person shares in the belief in conventional moral norms may vary. This does not imply that persons who engage in delinquent activity hold deviant moral norms, but that belief in the common norms is not shared by all to the same extent.
Schools provide a set of environments that not only provide settings for the playing out of student behavior but also provide structures, incentives, expectations, and opportunities for attachment, commitment, involvement, and belief to evolve. For example, to the extent to which youths with low abilities lack the opportunity or ability to pursue higher education, lowered commitment to educational attainment may result. As a consequence, the constraints that the preparation for access to postsecondary education places on behavior may be weakened.
SOCIAL LEARNING THEORY
Social learning theory (Bandura 1971) and its applied counterpart, applied behavior analysis (O'Leary and O'Leary 1977), are not designed specifically to explain delinquent behavior. Social learning theory is a general psychological theory for explaining some ways in which behavior is learned, maintained, or changed. This perspective suggests ways to influence behavior (including delinquent behavior) directly. It also suggests that the elements of the bond in Hirschi's (1969) social control theory might be altered.
The interventions implied by the social learning model have potential for strengthening the elements of the bond described by social control theory. Attachment might be increased because youths would learn toe same year a major review of ecological studies by Wilks (1967) appeared in the dent's Commission task force report. A recent tendentious review by Baldwin (1979) is because it contains citations to British work in this area. of delinquency rates. Lander's specific conclusions (that delinquency rates are only superficially related to the socioeconomic status of the tracts and instead are related to race andesidence rather than individual family socioeconomic status.
